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2a I now came to witness that Scripture to be 


By | fulfilled which saith, that when the Lord’s 
» 4%, | judgments are in the earth, or earthly hearts 
d for} of men, the inhabitants learn righteousness. 
or #7 And notwithstanding there was an aversion 
be in my wild nature to the people in scorn call- 
+4 ed Quakers, as also to the name itself, yet 
when the afflicting hand of the Lord was 
upon me for my disobedience, and when, like 

phraim and Judah, I saw in the light my 
hurt and my wound, I bemoaned myself, and 
mourned over that just principle of light and 
grace in me, which I had pierced with my sins 
and disobedence ; and although that ministra- 
tion of condemnation was glorious in its time, 
yet great were my troubles, which humbled 
af mind and made me willing to deny my- 
self of everything which the light made known 
f in me to be evil, I being in great distress and 
wanting peace and assurance of the love of 
God to my soul ; the weight of which so hum- 
bled my mind that I knew not of any calling, 
people, practice, or principle that was lawful 
and right, which I could embrace or fall 
in with. This was surely like the day of 
Jacob’s troubles and David’s fears. I saw 
that the filth of Sion was to be purged away 
by the spirit of judgment and of burning: 
this is the way of the deliverance and recovery 





the restoration of the kingdom to God’s true 
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longer, “TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HEB NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 5, 1869. 





of poor men out of the fall, and the time of 
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Israel. Read thou that can, and understand. 
This was the day of my baptism into the love 
of God and true faith in His beloved Son, as 
also into a feeling of, or sympathy with, him 
in his sufferings, which were unutterable ; and 
I found that ministration changed, that which 
had been unto death was now unto life; and 
the ministration which was of condemnation 
unto the first birth, when that was slain and 
in a good degree nailed or fastened to the cross 
of Christ, the power of God, then the good pre- 
vailed over the evil, and working out the evil 
in the mind and also in the members, made all 
good or holy. The Lord’s living power and 
consuming, burning Word, when it works and 
prevails, it brings into subjection and maketh 
the very heart or ground holy in men. 
Whereas there had been an aversion in me 
to the people called in scorn Quakers, and 
also to their strict living and demeanor, plain- 
ngss of habit and language, none of which I 
learned from them; for when the Lord changed 
my heart, He also changed my thoughts, 
words, and ways, and there became an aver- 
sion in me to vice, sin, and vanity, as there 
had been to the ways of virtue; but havin 
tasted of the terrors and judgments of God 
because of sin, I was warned to flee from such 


things as occasioned Christ’s coming, not to. 


bring peace upon the earth, but a sword; a 


sword indeed, yea, his heart-peuetrating,. 


searching Word, which is sharper than any 


two-edged sword, that pierceth to the cutting. 
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or dividing asunder between flesh and spirit, 
joints and marrow; and thus I came to see 
and abhor the evil in myself. When such 
who had been my companions in vanity re- 
viled me, or came in my way, 1 was often 
moved to warn and reprove them ; having, as 
before hinted, tasted of the terrors of the Lord 
for sin, I could not well forbear to warn others 
to flee such things as I had been judged for. 
Now I came clearly to be convinced about the 
hat-honor, bowing the knee, the corrupt lan- 
guage, as well as finety in habit; all which 
for conscience’ sake, and the peace thereof, I 
came to deny and take up the cross to, and 
had great peace in so doing. 

Although the blessed truth prevailed in me, 
yet, notwithstanding, I was not without great 
conflicts of spirit, temptations, and trials of di- 
vers kinds; nevertheless, my mind was re- 
signed to the Lord, and my fervent prayers 
were to Him, and He kept me and opened 
my understanding, for I was afraid of being 
misled in any thing, especially relating to 
my salvation: I came to be weaned from all 
my companions and lovers which I had taken 
delight and pleasure in, and all things in this 
world were little to me, my mind being much 
redeemed out of the world, and not only the 
corrupt and evil part thereof, but even from 
the lawful part; so that my heart and mind 
became much inclined and given up to seek 
the Lord, waiting upon Him to feel His pres- 
ence and peace, and to know His will and re- 
ceive’ power te do the came. 

As thus my mind came to be brought into 
a depending and waiting frame upon the Lord, 
and to be stayed in the light, and experiment- 
ally and feelingly to partake of His love and 

race, which helped me against my infirmities, 
(blessed be His name!) I found it sufficient 
for me, as I kept to it, in all trials and temp- 
tations ; then [ came to see, that all the out- 
ward performances in matters of religion did 
not avail nor render man acceptable to God, 
but ‘as the heart came to be truly given up to 
Him, that He might not only purge it from 
defilement, but keep it clean through the in- 
dwelling of His Holy Spirit; and as near as 
I ‘remember, I saw clearly through these 
things before the fifteenth year of my age; 
although, between the death of my father and 
this time, I took liberty to go among what 
ple I would, my mother giving us great 
iberty, although she was a woman well ac- 
counted of among all people who knew her, 
and not undeservelly, for her industry and 
fair dealing concerning the things ‘of this 
world. 

Atter this time I attended the meetings of 
the Lord’s people, called Quakers, as diligent- 
ly. as-my circumstances would well admit. 
My mother being left with five children, I 






had only one sister that was older than my” 
self, and three brothers younger, the young” 
est about three years old when my father 
died, he leaving little of this world to bring 
us up with; yet my parents always had ag 
much as kept them above contempt, and no- 
body lost by them ; but I found myself under 
a necessity to work hard for my own support, 
the help of my mother, and education of my 
brothers, more especially as my sister died soon 
after. 

We being left on a farm of grazing, and 
part husbandry or tillage, did well as to the 
things of this world, yet I cannot well omit 
mentioning one thing which became a great 
exercise to me, which was this: my mother 
married one who was zealous for the Presby- 
tery, and I being much against it, showed my 
dislike to the marriage, and told my mother 
I was afraid she had too much an eye to what 
he had, for he was counted rich as to this 
world ; but if she thought to augment our por- 
tions in so marrying, the hand of the Lord 
would be against her, and a blasting or mil- 
dew would come upon even that which we had 
got through industry and hard labor, and 
what the Lord had intended to have blessed 
to us, if we kept faithful to the truth, and con- 
tented ourselves with our present conditions, 
Then my mother confessed, that as to the 
worldly enjoyments, it had not been better 
with her than now. I must write with great 
caution; she was my mother, and a tender 
mother over me, and was loth to offend me, 
and had promised, as far as she well durst, 
not to marry with any one with whom I was 
not satisfied. But as to their procedure in 
courtship and marriage, from this time I was 
entirely ignorant, until it was accomplished. 
But when my poor mother was married, her 
ery was, My son, how shall I ever be able to 
look him in the face any more, it will be such 
a trouble to him; he that hath not at any 
time disobliged me, but if I bid him go, he 
ran ; and if | bid him do any thing, he did it 
with all his might; or to that effect, as seve- 
tal told me who heard her. But she being 
married, what we had was mixed with my 
father-in-law’s goods, and my mother died 
first, and our father married again, made his 
will, and dying, left me five shillings for all 
my part, which was of right to descend from 
my cwn parents upon me; I gave his execu- 
tors a receipt in full, and there was an end of 
all, except some small matter given to my 
youngest brother, for the rest of my brothers 
and sisters were dead. As near as I remem- 
ber, this marriage was in the eighteenth year 
of my age, so that what I foresaw about the 
blast and mildew came to pass. 

Now to return to my further account con- 
cerning the troubles and trials that attended 
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me in the time while I was in my father-in- 
law and mother’s house, after marriage, we, 
and what we had, being removed to his house, 
except part of the stock, which was left in the 
ground. Now I foresaw that I was like to 
come to a great trial, and I was brought very 
low, what with the trouble about the mar- 
raige, and the exercise of my mind concern- 
ing my own condition, having had many 
great conflicts of spirit, so that I was almost 
in despair. Had not the Lord, in whom I 
believed, risen in His power, and rebuked the 
adversary of my soul, [ had been overthrown, 
and swallowed up in the floods of the tempta- 
tions that were cast out of the mouth of the 
red fiery-like dragon after me, in this the day 
of my great and strong trouble and travail ; 
but the God of love and pity saw me, and 
helped me in my distress, and in a day and 


time acceptable. He that heard poor Ishmael | 


when ‘he cried from under the shrub, and sent 
or gave relief to him and his mother, who 
with him was gone from Abraham’s house, 
saw me in this great strait. Also, when I 
came to my father’s house, he being a man 
much given to family duties, of saying grace, 
&c., before and after meat, none of which I 
could comply with, except I felt evidently the 
Spirit of Truth to attend therein, and open 
the heart and mouth into such duties. The 
first day I came to the house, being called to 
the table with all or most of our family, I 
thought, Is it now come to this? I must 
either displease my Heavenly or earthly 
father. But oh! the awfulness, or the deep 
exercise which was upon my spirit, and strong 
cries that ascended unto the Lord for my help 
and preservation that I might not offend Him. 
My father-in-law sat with his hat partly on 
and partly off, with his eyes fixed on me, as 
likewise mine were on him in much fear; so 
we continued as long or longer than he used 
to be in saying Grace, as they call it, but said 
nothing that we heard ; so at length he put on 
his hat again, to the wonder of the family ; 
neither did he then, or ever after, ask me why 
I did not put off my hat; neither did he per- 
form that ceremony all the time.I stayed with 
him, which was about one year. Thus the 
Lord helped me, renowned be His great name 
now and forever. My father might seem for 
age, spirit, and understanding to have been 
much more than a match for me, a peor shrub ; 
but the Lord (who caused the coped of the 
cloud to be bright and give light to Israel, 
and brought darkness upon the Egyptians, 
and fought against them, and for Israel) I be- 
lieve touched and smote my poor father, that 
he could not rise up against that power the 
Lord helped me with. For it was not mine, 
but the Lord’s doing; to Him be given the 
attributes of praise, salvation, and strength, 
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now and forever. I saw clearly that there 
could not be any true and acceptable worship 
performed to God but what was in the Spirit 
and in the Truth, neither could any pray aright 
but as the Spirit helped them,—which teach- 
eth how to pray, and what to pray for, and 
rightly prepares the mind, and guides it in 
the performance of every service which the 
Lord calls for from His children. 

I found my father-in-law was much dis- 
pleased with my going to meetings, yet [ 
could not see what way to appease his dis- 
pleasure, except in being very diligent (which 
I was) in his business, rather beyond my abil- 
ity, working very hard. It is almost incred- 
ible what my poor, little weak body went 
through in those days, but all would not gain 
his love, for the longer I stayed with him, the 
more his love declined from me; although I 
told him, he need not be uneasy about my 
wages, fur I would leave that to himself. [ 
could not see what he could have against me, 
except my going to meetings; however, that 
was all he alleged. Now when his former 
stratagems would not do, he offered me a horse 
to ride on, if I would go with him to his place 
of worship. I met with many a snub and 
sour countenance from him, in my return on 
foot from meetings, although as seasonably 
as my body was capable of performing ; for 
my father commonly sent me on the First- 
day mornings into the fields a mile or two, 
and as far upon a common to look at beasts, 
horses, and sheep (all this on foot,) I thought 
with a design to weary and make me incapa- 
ble of going to meetings ; all which I bore pa- 
tiently, neither, that [ remember, ever said, 
this is hard usage; after all this, to the great 
grief of my poor mother, I had to go two, 
three, four, five, and sometimes six miles, to 
Friends’ meetings. After I had walked fast, 
and run sometimes with my shoes under my 
arms for want of time, I have seen many 
Friends weep and could not forbear, when 
they saw me come into the meeting very hot 
and in a great sweat, they being in part sensi- 
ble of the hard task I had to undergo. 

The Lord’s mighty power bore me up, and 
He gave me as it were hind’s feet, and en- 
abled me to go through these exercises, and to 
bear the burden in the heat of the day of my 
trials, inwardly and outwardly, which were 
many and various. 

Now the last stratagem my father used to 
hinder my going to meetings was this: he 
took me in his arms in great show of kindness, 
saying, If I would be as a son to him, I should 
find he would be a father to me, expressing 
something about his having no hear kindred 
(and much more to the same effect he said to 
my brother Daniel, who was an innocent, wise, 
and clean-spirited lad:) I replied to him, If 
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in thus making me thy son, thou intends to 
hinder me from meetings, or to oblige me to 
g® with thee to the Presbyterian meetings, or 
any thing that is against my conscience, I can- 
not upon this bottom be thy son; and for the 
same reasons, I refused to be his hired ser- 
vant, although he offered to hire me and give 
me wages. Now when he saw that neither 
frowns, threatnings, hardships, nor great pro- 
mises of kindness could prevail with me, he 
told me bluntly and roughly, I should stay 
no longer in his house. ‘I innocently answer- 
ed, I could not help it if it must be so, as all 
that I could do would not give him content, 
without hurting my conscience, and the peace 
of my mind, which I valued above all muta- 
ble things of this world. My poor mother 
heard my pleading with him, and how I offer- 
ed to do the best for him I was capable of, 
by night or day (as I always had done,) if 
* he would be easy, and let me have his count- 
enance ; but this was the sentance, No, I should 
not stay in the house : and indeed that troubled 
my poor mother so, that I was forced to leave 
my father and go to endeavor to mitigate her 
great trouble, by telling her, that if I was 
but faithful, the Lord, I believed, would take 
care of me that I should not want; and the 
more fully to discharge myself, I reminded 
her, that she had entered into marriage cove- 
nants with her husband, she should endeavor 
to perform them, and in every thing faithful- 
ly to discharge herself as a wife ought to do 
to a husband, and leave me and all and cleave 
to him, and to make her life as easy as she 
could. I also told her, never to send me any 
thing that my father knew not of, for 1 was 
not free to receive it; although what we had 
was in his hand, and all sunk there, as I 
mentioned before. 

I write this partly, that all who do marry, 
may take special heed that it be done with 
great caution, and under due consideration, 
and the Lord sought to in it; that it may be 
done in His counsel, and not only nominally, 
but truly in His fear, and then no doubt 
but it will be well with both husband and 
wife ; and being equally yoked, such will not 
only be meet and tive helpers in all things 
belonging to this life, but more especially in 
things appertaining to the world that is to 
come and the good of the immortal soul, 
which to the faithful people of the Lord is of 
great value. Oh, how happily and peaceably 
do such live together in the Lord, as they 
keep to that which thus joined them! There 
is more in it, both as to the parents and their 
posterity, than it is to be feared many con- 
sider or think of, as is but too apparent in 
the many forward and unequal marriages 
which I have made observation of. 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ATTENDANCE OF RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Awong the obligations we assume as mem- 
bers of the visible Church, we consider the 
associating together of those holding similar 
views to be important; hence, in the regula- 
tions adopted by the Society of Friends, the 
first query interrogates concerning the attend- 
ance of meetings for worship and discipline, 
and it is made a test of Christian fellowship. 

We show that our feelings go out in sym- 
pathy towards those among whom our lot is 


cast, by our desires to associate with them.- 


This is true of our intercourse socially,-— 
there is generally some bond of union by 
which we are brought into nearness, and we 
are reciprocally benefitted in proportion to 
the purity of the attachment, for there is this 
difference, in our earthly fellowship the bond 
may be selfish or improper, while of the 
Christian union, we can say with the poet, 
** Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ; 
The fellowship of kindred miuds, 
So like to that above.’’ 


The injunction of the apostle Paul to one of 
the early churches,—‘“ Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is,” shows clearly that neglect in 
this particular was at that time looked upon 
as a departure from the faith. The promise 
by the blessed Jesus, of a blessing to even the 
“two or three” assembled in His name, is 
encouragement for those who feel the impor- 
tance of the obligation. 

While a pon-attendance on the outward 
ministrations of the Church opposes no bar 
to a spiritual union and communion with 
Christ the living Head, it is, nevertheless, 
made a disciplinary offence by every organi- 
zation bearing the Christian name. This 
fact of itself presupposes the advantages that 
should result from a regular, attendance at 
appointed times and places for Divine wor- 


ship, and the consequent loss sustained by 


absenting ourselves therefrom. 

Accepting the declaration of the Son and 
sent of the Father, that God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth,’—Friends in establishing 
meetings saw, in the clearness of that light 
which led them away from all the outward 
forme, that they could alone offer acceptable 
worship by presenting themselves, “living 
sacrifices,” which was their reasonable ser- 
vice, devoutly waiting for fire of the Holy 
Altar to consume whatever stood in the wa 
of this spiritual worship, individually supphli- 
cating the Searcher of hearts for mercy and 
divine favor. It is this spiritual worship 
that mainly constitutes the Society of Friends 
“a royal priesthood—a peculiar people.” 
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Thus reverently waiting before the Most 
High, early Friends experienced the refining 
and purifying influences of His Holy Spirit, 
and were bound by a tie which death could 
not sever, willingly suffering the loss of all 
worldly goods and life itself, if need be, for 
the same biessed truth that had been so gra- 
ciously opened to their understanding. 

Do we, their successors, desire for ourselves 
and our children the maintenance of this 
waiting condition in our meetings, or will we 
suffer ourselves to be turned aside, asking 
that another entreat the Lord for us, and, as 
the rebellious Israelites to Moses, say, “ Speak 
thou with us and we will hear, but let not 
God speak with us, lest we die.” There has 
heen no time in the history of the Christian 
Church when there was greater need of the 
acknowledgment of individual accountability 
than the present, or of a closer adherence to 
the law written on “the tablet of the heart,” 
which, if we give heed to its precepts, will 
guide us safely through all the doubts and 
discouragements with which the enemy of our 
souls’ peace would entangle us. 

Some of us feel how much we need the 
sympathy and encouragement of others, who 
like ourselves are subject to the vicissitudes 
incident to a human and finite condition. 
We desire earnestly to be found walking in 
the path that leads to enduring peace, but, 
under the pressure of the shadowy semblances 
that surround us, some falter and are seen to 
lag on the way. Then thereis danger. The 
voice of the charmer sounds in our ears. 
With enticing words we are drawn away from 
the narrow path of our early profession, along 
which we have perhaps been carelessly loiter- 
ing, and are induced to believe that those 
outward observances and ceremonials which 
never yet made the comers thereunto perfect, 
are what we need to bring us nearer the mercy 
seat, and, yielding, we turn aside from the 
true spiritual worship which we had been led 
to regard as the only wav to acceptance. 

The meeting which offers no outward at- 
traction, that calls each to the Fountain of 
living waters for refreshment, with no promise 
of vocal utterance or other help than the 
answering of heart to heart, and the flow of 
love, ceases to be a place of pleasant memo- 
ries. We want something tangible. The 
Fountain may flow for us, but it is unseen; 

we are not sure its healing waters will ever 
reach our case. We see the baptismal font, 
and are told that to be sprinkled in the name 
of a Triune God gives us an entrance into the 
fold of Christ—we forsake the path that led 
our fathers to the fresh flowing stream, and 
turn to the cisterns hewn out by human hands, 
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rowful, for the children to whom the Society 
had a right to leok, as the upholders of its 
testimonies who have turned from them to the 
beggarly elements of a ritualistic profession. 
Upon whose shoulders rest the responsibility ? 
How shall we who see the tendencies of this 
present age, and utter not the voice of warn- 
ing and entreaty, seek to justify ourselves be- 
fore the Judge of all ? 
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Thus are many parents’ hearts made aor- 


Upon the Man of Nazareth the Father 


bestowed the fulness of His own infinite per- 
fections, that through Him the covenant 


which had rested in blood, and divers wash- 


ings and outward observances, might be 
abolished, with all its costly service and ex- 


acting ceremonials; and the glad tidings of 
great joy of the coming of the long promised 
Saviour and Redeemer be proclaimed to the 
nations of the earth. 

Would we be found leading on the advance 
guard under His banner of peace and good 
will, let us see to it that we faithfully main- 
tain our testimony against every appearance 
of oppression, and that we rightly esteem the 
manner of worship adopted by our predeces- 
sors as that which brings us nearer the truth 
as taught by the blessed Jesus, and as car- 
rying out the soul’s emancipation foreshad- 
owed in the prophetic declaration, “To undo 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke.” L.J.R. 

5th mo. 25th. 


From the Herald of Peace. 
FLATTERY. 


There are few who do not like some degree 
of commendation ; but it will perhaps be less 
pleasant when the truth is borne in mind, 
that it should always be listened to with fear. 
If it amounts to flattery, no matter in what 
shape, it should be instantly turned from. 
The following anecdote has been ascribed to 
more than one person: An eloquent minister, 
on leaving the meeting-house, was accosted 
by an elder, “ Well, L,I think thou ‘hast 
been much favored to-day.” The minister, 
after a moment’s pause, replied bluntly, but 
perhaps justly, “Satan has already said that 
to me.” <A widely known minister of New 
York Yearly Meeting said there were five 
young ministers of about his own age, who 
commenced preaching about the same time 
with him, but that all the rest had long since 
fallen away. He added, “ Had I not turned 
a deaf ear to everything in the shape of 
flattery, my own ruin would have been in- 
evitable.” Preachers who happen to read in 
this or other journals, commendatory notes 
of themselves or their labors, would do well 


——=or—————__- -— 


where we hope to find what our souls so ar- | to remember the danger of feeding on such 


dently desire,—peace with God. 


notices. And their friends would be better 
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occupied in showing their kindness and sym- 
pathy than by flattery, direct or indirect. 
X. 


—_——-~ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


HARMONY IN RELIGIOUS LABOR. 


The editorial notices in the Intelligencer of 
the late Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, 
have alluded to the harmony of the religious 
exercises which prevailed during its several 
sessions. This was the case in no ordinary 
degree, and it is for the purpose of bringing 
into view the nature of the ministerial service 
that I advert to it. The precious unity arose 
no doubt from the fact, that what was given 
forth by our Ministers was known by them ; 
and instead of unprofitable dissertations upon 
doctrines or speculative theology, the heaven- 
ly virtues, justice, humility and love were 
held up as the means through which is to be 
obtained that perfect and upright condition, 
the end of which is peace. When ezxperienve 
is the ground of observation, there is but little 
upon which candid reflecting minds cannot 
unite, 

The same governing principle, call it by 
what name we will, is to be found within all, 
irrespective of persons, in accordance with 
the Scripture declaration that “the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to 
all men, teaching us that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live sober- 
ly, righteously and godly in this present 
world :” and there is another corresponding 
text: ‘ He hath showed thee O man what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

It would appear, therefore, that a knowl- 
edge of the divine wil] is unknown only to 
those who refuse to read His law written upon 
the heart, and who turn from the inspeaking 
word which teaches as man never taught. 

If our “zeal for God. be according to 
knowledge,” shall we not carefully avoid dis- 
putations in regard to those things which 
have more or less agitated the so-called Chris- 
tian Church ever since the days of the apos- 
tles, and speak only of what our hands have 
handled of the good word of life? And I 
believe, too, there will be a care not to urge 
improperly upon others our own views, how- 
ever satisfactory they may have proved to 
ourselves, remembering “ gifts differ accord- 
ing to the grace that is given.” 

Paul, in alluding to the kingdom of heaven, 
says, “It is in righteousness and peace and 
jov in the holy Spirit. For he that in these 
things serveth Christ is acceptable to God 
and approved of men.” Rom. xiv. 17, 18. 

Having been so remarkably favored during 
our Annual Gathering, may we remember 
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whence the blessing; for such seasons, if not 
improved, are in their effects upon the heart 
like the metal which hardens with repeated 
meltings. 

The evidence has been abundantly fur- 
nished that our Heavenly Father is ever 
ready to receive those who will come unto 
Him. Let none hesitate to enter His service 
—the field of labor may be found within our- 
selves, or it may be beyond our own pre- 
cincts ; but in whatever direction the “ Spirit 
of Truth” Jeads, follow it. ‘“ The harvest is 
great” and there is need of faithful laborers. 
The young will never have to repent an early 
surrender of all that separates them from a 
benign and loving Father, by whom they will 
be furnished not only with the knowledge of 
the duties of life, but with an ability rightly 
to perform them. 

Surely there is encouragement for every 
age and every class, in the parable of “A 
certain householder, who went out early in the 
morning to hire laborers into his vineyard, 
and when he had agreed with them for a 
penny a day, he sent them into the vineyard.” 
He went again at the third, the sixth and the 
ninth hour, and also at the eleventh, saying 
unto those who were standing idle: “Go ye 
also into the vineyard, and whatever is right 
that shall ye receive.” The force of this 
parable has not passed away with revolving 
years ; it conveys now the same idea of mercy 
and heneficence as at its first utterance, and 
teaches the same necessity for labor with an 


equal certainty of recompense. 
Fifth month 1869. . 


—— ee 


MINISTERING SPIRITS. 

Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to mivister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion ?—Hes. i. 14. 

Doddridge had once a remarkable dream, 
in which he saw spread cut before him a 
series of pictures in which he recognized his 
own past history. Many things which had 
before perplexed and surprised him were now 
made clear by the view he had of the minis- 
tering angels and their thousand offices of 
love to him; now breathing on his lips, when 
an infant, as the little life seemed just ebbing 
out; now bearing him up in their arms, to 
break a dangerous fall, which would otherwise 
have cost him his life. Whatever origin the 
dream may have had, it dwelt on his mind 
with peculiar sweetness ever afterward, and 
was no doubt part of God’s plan for his de- 
velopment and growth in grace. Ah, what 
a comforting assurance, in times of trouble 
and danger, is the thought that “the angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them !”—Ez- 
change Paper. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CUTTLE FISH. 


The Cephalopods comprise the first class 
of the family of Mollusca. They are so 
named because the feet or arms are attached 
to the head and encircle the mouth ; the word 
being derived from the Greek. The term 
Cuttle fish in a popular sense is applied to 
any of the naked cephalopods, that is, those 
whose shell is internal. The animal is sup- 
plied with powerful jaws which are encircled 
and protected by the arms; these jaws act in 
a manner similar to the bill of a bird. The 
eyes are large and the senses exceedingly 
acute. The species are all marine. Breath- 
ing is done through the medium of gills. If 
we examine the arm of a cuttle fish, we find 
it furnished with rows of powerful suckers ; 
these are placed on the under side, and are so 
powerful that it is often easier to tear away 
the limb than to detach it from its hold. 
These suckers are under the complete control 
of the animal. In some species the arms are 
webbed. 

The cuttle fish feeds on other molluscs, 
crabs and sometimes fishes. It is provided 
with an ink bag or sac, which is tough and 
fibrous. When the animal is pursued, it im- 
mediately discharges a portion of the secre- 
tion from this sac, which blackens the water 
for some distance and enables it to escape. 
Mr. Broderip, an English naturalist, states 
that he has attempted with a hand net to 
catch an Octopus, (an eight armed cuttle 
fish,) that was floating by with its long flexi- 
ble arms entwined around a fish, which it 
was tearing with its sharp hawks bill; it al- 
lowed the net to approach within a short dis- 
tance before it relinquished its prey, when, in 
an instant it relaxed its thousand suckers, ex- 
ploded its-inky ammunition and rapidly re- 
treated by rapid and vigorous strokes of its 
circular web. 

India ink was formally made from the 
secretion of the ink sac. -These animals con- 
ceal themselves during the day and roam at 
night. They are found in al] parts of the 
ocean, and sometimes attain great size. 
Wonderful and exaggerated stories have been 
told by old authors of the depredations made 
by the cuttle fish, based principally upon the 
stories of seamen. One old author represents 
a huge cuttle fish with its arms wrapped 
around a three-masted vessel which was sink- 
ing under the power of the animal. It is 
needless to say that such stories are untrue. 
A dead cuttle fish was found by two French 
voyagers near the equator, which was nearly 
devoured by birds, but which must have 
weighed at least two hundred pounds. The 
arms seldom reach two feet in length. The 
animal is exceedingly difficult to catch, but 
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is sometimes found uninjured in the stomach 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





We are placed in this state of being for a 
wise and great purpose, not to waste our lives 
in a pursuit of the vain and unsatisfying fol- 
lies of this world. Could our young friends 
more generally realize their responsibilities, 
what an effective host of laborers would there 
be in the great cause of promoting the true 
happiness of man. There are many who are 
found sitting all the day idle, who have the 
power to swell the tide of joy among their 
fellows, did they rightly employ time and 
means and talents. Yes, if the honest in- 
quiry was, What wilt thou have me to do? 
they would be often instrumental in lifting 
a heavy pressure from the hearts of some who 
know not which way to turn, and they would . 
realize the truth that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Surely the heavenly 
blessing would abundantly rest upon their 
secret ministrations to the sick and the suf- 
fering. Such ministrations bring their own 
reward, and this far transcends any gain re- 
ceived from the expenditure of time or talent 
or means in the pursuit of the transitory 
pleasures of time, or in the adornment of the 
body. Our Heavertly Father is honored by 
the dedication of the powers He has bestowed, 
to the good of our fellows. 


“My grace is sufficient for thee!” We 
believe this, but when wave after wave of 
sorrow and proving roll on in quick succes- 
sion, and almost, if not all, outward consola- 
tions are withdrawn, we must know a deep 
indwelling of spirit and a frequent rallying to 
the “ Stronghold,” in order that we keep the 
faith and cast not away our shield. 


What shall we render in return for that 
precious boon, “the unspeakable gift?” 
Surély the only fitting return is the whole 
heart to Him who gave it, reserving nothing 
to self. Let us endeavor to bear patiently 
the reductions, the humiliations, the baptisms 
and the daily deaths, which enable us to say, 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Ah, let us seek to know that the life we now 
live is by faith in the eternal and saving prin- 
ciple of light, of life and of love inwardly 
manifested to every dependent spirit. When 
we submit to this purifying power, we are re- 
deemed from all pollution and transformed 
by the renewing of the mind, and every feel- 
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ing and every affection are brought into a| of little children. In the present No. of this 


blessed conformity to the Divine Will. When 
this state is attained, neither heights nor 
depths, things present nor yet to come, can 
have power to separate us from the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 5, 1869. 








THERE IS SOMETHING IN A NAME.—Several 
communications have come to us this week 
without signatures. They are not anonymous, 
as we have been informed who the writers are ; 
but we would be glad could our contributors 
always feel willing to append their names or 
some initial. This adds to the interest with 
which an article is read. 


We are still occasionally in receipt of 
anonymous communications, which have been 


_ laid aside. 





New Puswicatioy.—* Moral culture of 
Infancy and Kindergarten Guide.” The 
second edition of this work, “ materially re- 
vised,” a copy of which has been sent us by 
J. Bancroft & Co., Publishers, No. 512 Arch 
street, is for sale by them. 


One of the authors, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
was introduced to our readers through a 
number of European letters which appeared 
in the Intelligencer last year. Her sister 
and co-laborer in the above work, is the 
widow of Horate Mann, who appears to be 
no less interested in the subject of education 
than was her gifted husband. 


The system, as the title indicates, comprises 
the moral and physical training of young 
children. Ina brief notice it would be im- 
possible to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the proposed method of instruction to persons 
unacquainted with Object Teaching. But as 
in many neighborhoods the Kindergarten 
plan has, to some extent, been introduced, 
such as are interested in it will find much 
that is suggestive in the work before us, ex- 
clusive of the chapter on music, which 
Friends, as a Society, could not endorse. 
There. is, however, so much which we approve 
that we hesitate not to commend the book to 
those who feel a warm interest in the welfare 


paper will be found the commencement of a 
letter descriptive of a school and the manner 
of teaching, from which some idea may be 
formed of the character of the work. 


— ——-- ~~ 

Diep.—At her residence in Brooklyn, L. I., on 
the 19th of Third month, 1869, Marra T. Renovur, 
aged 64 years; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, On the 15th of Second month, 1869, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Crayton Wistar to Repecca, 
daughter of Andrew and Mary T. Thompson, of 
Salem. 

tht ge ht 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Sixth month 9th, at 8 o'clock. 
Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Sixth mo. 4th, at 3 o’clock. 
T. Garricugs, Clerk. 








LETTER ON OBJECT TEACHING. 
From Kindergarten Guide. 

My pEAR Anna,—Let me introduce you 
to my little family. It consists of twenty 
children, some of whom have been under my 
care for three years. These latter are eight 
in number, and from nine to twelve years of 
age; then I have six who are not seven years 
old, who know how to read pretty well, but 
who study no lesson more difficult than a 
simple bit of poetry, the names of a few places 
on the map, a list of words from the black- 
board of the parts of a flower, or an interlined 
Latin fable, which I give them thus early, be- 
cause Latin is one of the elements of our lan- 
guage, and its forms are so definite that it 
gives definiteness to ideas. These children 
print, write, draw from outlined forms and 
blocks, as well as from their own fancies, and 
listen to all sorts of information which I give 
them orally, and which they recount to me 
again when questioned. I tell a great many 
stories over maps, which are, in my do- 
minions, not only lines running hither and 
thither with a few names interspersed, but 
real mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas, which 
I clothe with verdure, and people with all 
kinds of animate forms, such as beasts, birds, 
fishes, and William Tells, or other interesting 
individuals and tribes. I have a book, called 
“ Wonders of the World,” which is my Alad- 
din’s lamp, and when I take it down, little 
hands are clapped and bright eyes glisten. 

But I must not forget to mention my other 
six, who are sweet little buds of promise, as 
one can well imagine; who love to hear 
stories about all living things, from oysters 
up through the more intelligent shell-fish 
that have heads as well as a foot, to small 
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= pigs and their mothers, butterflies, birds, 
orses, cows, and fellow-children; and to learn 
that their stockings are made of wool that 
grew on the back of a lamb, their shoes 
of the skin of a calf, their ribbons 
from the coccoons of a moth, the table of a 
tree, &c., &c. These little people were com- 
mitted to my keeping directly out of their 
mothers’ or their nurses’ arms. I am always 
diffident about taking the place of the former, 
but rejeice to rescue babes from the care of 
the latter. 

The first thing to be taught these, is how to 
live happily with each other; the next how 
to use language. It is not necessary to wait 
till they can read before we begin this last in- 
struction ; they love dearly to repeat the words 
of simple poetry or of poetic prose, (Mrs. 
Barbauld is my classic for babies,) and it is 
curious to see how synthetical are their first 
mental operations, and how difficult they find 
it to disentangle the words of a short sentence, 
which evidently has hitherto been but one 
word of many syllables, Names of things 
can be made to stand forth distinctly before 
other words, because the objects of the senses 
do; but when I first ask children of three or 
four years old to make sentences and put in 
the and and, their pleasure in recognizing the 
single word is even greater, and they will 
amuse themselves a great deal with the ex- 
ercise, running to me to whisper, “ just now I 
said ‘he ;” or, “Charley said and.” If the 
printed word is pointed out at the same time, 
it is still more interesting, because then it be- 
comes an object of the senses, a real thing, 
- as much as the book it is printed in. 

ou know I take the roval road to the at- 
tainment of this art, and teach words first, 
not letters. I find this a much better as well 
as happier way, for a word is a whole host of 
thoughts to a young child, and three words in 
a row a whole gallery of pictures. Bird, nest, 
tree! Ifa child has ever played in a meadow, 
or even in a garden, or sat on a grassy bank 
under the window, or has seen pigeons fly 
down into a city street, what subject of end- 
less conversation does this combination of 
things present! The book that contains such 
words, and perhaps a story, of which they 
form a part, is itself an illuminated volume, 
and is immediately invested with a charm it 
cannot lose, for what child (or man) was ever 
tired of the thought of a bird, or a tree, to 
say nothing of that more rare and mysterious 
object, a nest? The warbled song, the downy 
breast, the sheltering wing, the snug retreat, 
have such an analogy with the mother’s carol 
or lullaby, the brooding bosom, and the be- 
loved arms, a child’s dearest home, that every 
sentiment is enlisted, and a thousand things, 
never to be forgotten, may be said. There is 


cn SS SSS 


no need of pictures on such a page as this. I 
well remember the shining pages of my child- 

hood's books,—a lustre never emitted by 

white paper alone. I doubt not the ancient 

fancy of illuminating the works of great 

minds with gilded and scarlet letters grew out 

of some such early association with printed, 

or rather written thoughts ;—for printing was 

not known then. ‘ 

I believe you do not approve of this 
method of teaching to read; but I cannot 
help thinking a variety of experience like 
mine would make you a convert to my mode. 
I claim to have discovered it, and the bright 
little six years old rogue, upon whom I tried 
my first experiment, learned to read in six 
weeks, and every word was an experience to 
him, for I made up the lessons as we went on 
from day to day right out of his little life. 
He would scream with delight to see what he 
called his words on the sheet upon which I 
daily printed a new lesson. I have no doubt 
every name of a thing looked to him like the 
thing itself, for his imagination was a very 
transmuting one. You would have been as _ 
amused at his antics over the word “and” as 
I was. I only introduced such oysters of 
words occasionally into my gallery of pic- 
tures, but he never forgot any such useful 
members of society, though I think he could 
not have made pictures of them. One great 
point is, that children are always happy to 
read in this way; and to work their little 
brains against their will, seems to me cruel. 
It is quite an effort for them to learn to ob- 
serve closely enough to distinguish such small 
particulars even as words, with which they 
have such vivid associations, and altogether 
an unnatural one to learn arbitrary signs, to 
which nothing already known can be attached. 
Until I was convinecd that this was the best 
method, I always found myself instinctively 
helping innocent ch&dren along, through 
their first steps in reading, by means which, 
at the time, I half thought were tricks, and 
unsafe indulgences.. I feared that I was de- 
priving them of some desirable and whole- 
some discipline, such as we often hear of in 
our extreme youth from nursery-maids, who 
tell stories of parents who whip their children 
every morning that they may be good all 
day. But I will never again force helpless 
little ones, of three or four years old, to learn 
the alphabet and the abs, untill every letter 
is interesting to them from the position it 
holds in some symbolic word. 

When letters are learned in the ordinary 
way, they are often associated with some 
image, as a stands for apple, b for boy, ¢ for 
cat; and these associations may be so many 
hindrances (certainly in the case of vowels) to 
the next step in the process, because they 
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must all be unlearned before the letters can 
be applied to other words. In our language 
there are so many silent letters in words, so 
many sounds for each vowel, and the alpha- 
betic sound of the consonants is so different 
from their sound of words, that I do not care 
how late the analysis is put off. 

After a while, I string columns of little 
words together, in which the vowel has the 
same sound, as can, man, pan, tan, and let 
these be the first spellirig-lessons ; but I pre- 
fer, even to this mode, that of letting children 
write from dictation the words they are 
familiar with on a page. One dear little boy 
came to school three months before he wished 
to read, or to look at a book, except for the 
pictures. At last he came into the class 
without an invitation, and has learned very 
fast, and can read better than some children 
who have read longer. He is a perfect little 
dumpling, as gay and happy as a lark all 
day, and [ would not for the world make it a 
task for him to use his brain, thus risking the 
diminution of his rotundity. He is as wise 
as a judge, though he has not lost his baby 
looks; and he might be made to reason subtlely 
at an early age [ doubt not; but I hope all 
such powers will be allowed to slumber peace- 
fully as yet. He is in the mean time learn- 
ing to read slowly; to print, to draw houses, 
to repeat poetry, to sing songs about birds, 
bees, and lambs, and to have as much fun be- 
tween these exercises as I can furnish him 
with,—the latter is another apartment, of 
course. I have taken no pains to teach him 
his letters. I have a great repugnance to 
letters, with their many different sounds, so 
puzzling to the brain ;—but one day finding 
he knew some of them, I pointed to g, and 
asked him if he knew the name of it. He 
said “ grass,” which was the first word in 
which he had seen g. So w he first called 
“water,” for the same reason. I gave him 
their sounds, but not their alphabetical names. 
I was obliged to give him two sounds for g, 
one hard, one soft, and he soon knew all the 
consonants by their powers. I hope he will 
not ask me anything about the vowels at 
present.* 


* Al) these difficulties, with which I wrestled so 
many years in my character of champion of child- 
hood, are entirely solved and done away with by the 
more recently introduced method,—introduced by 
authority of a distinguished philologist, of teaching 
the Italian alphabet, and always calling c and g 
hard, as the old Romans are supposed to have done. 
This mode is made practicable in the ‘ First Nur- 
sery Reading-Book,’’ and the last edition of the 
‘* Primer of Reading and Drawing.’’ Abundant ex- 
perience shows that reading taught in this way 
leaves nothing to be unlearned in English, and 
teaches an analysis of words into letters which con- 


tributes very much to the ease of the subsequent 
study of European languages, to which the sounds 


abundant. 






I also cut out the words children first learn, 
as soon as they can put together a few in 
short sentences, and Jet them arrange them to 
correspond with the sentences in the book. I 
have devoted one copy of my Primer to this 
purpose, and keep the words thus separated, 


and pasted upon card-board, tor such use. 
(To be continued.) 


——~-—~ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CLUB TALK, OR FRAGMENTS OF BARK. 
BY J. G. HUNT. 5th mo., 1869. 
(Continued from page 205 ) 

We have said Marchantia was a diceceous 
plant; the pistillidia, therefore, must be sought 
apart from the antheridia. The pistillate 
heads are borne on pedicels about one inch 
high, but unlike the antheridial heads, these 
carry on their margins radiate projections, 
like spokes in a wheel, and on these projec- 
tions stomata in a modified form are quite 
We will make a section through 
the pistillate cerebrum of Marchantia, in order 


to get at the essential organs, and this must 


be done while it is quite young and its skull 


tender, or we will not find the objects of our 
search. This section reveals the pistillidia in 
large number attached to the inferior surface 
of the head, resembling in form those curious 
glass bottles the ladies have on their tables 
often, with long necks and ample stamachs, 
The germ cell lizs at the bottom of these 


bottle-like organs, just as we studied it in the 
mosses and in the ferns. Immediately en- 


closing each pistillidium is a delicate envelope, 


which is the calyptra; but in Marchantia 


this calyptra remains sessile and does not rise 
on the pedicel like we saw in the mosses, 


Enclosing th. calyptra is the perianth, and 


around all these delicate organs, which may 


be seen in our preparations in natural posi- 
tion, comes the involucre opening by two 
valves, and with its glistening cellular mar- 


gin beautifully lacerate, and tinged with 


crimson more chaste in color than ever dyed 
the blood of laughing Aigle, or of her sister 
Naiads of the springs. 

The several parts we have just described 
bear various names in the books, but we have 
followed Prof. Gray in nomenclature, because 
he is most simple in language, and all have 
access to his works. The germ cell we have 
alluded to develops into the sporangium, and 
many of these organs exist in one head in 
Marchantia. Thev are all borne on short 
pedicels, and when mature rupture irregularly 
at the summit to give exit to the spores and 
eluters: Few sights among the plants are 


of the lettera of the Italian alphabet apply almost 
without an exception. Experience upon this sub- 
ject has given me confidence in the general rule of 
never teaching exceptions to anything until the rule 
is well understood and mastered. 
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more beautiful than the sporangia of Mar- 
chantia when they hang their ripe heads 
all garlanded with elaters and glittering 
with spores, and if you should ever meet 
it in that state in your walks, just stop a min- 
ute to enjoy the revelation. Slowly it splits 
into irregular ribbons of shining cells, imitat- 
ing rudely the teeth of the moss, and all its 
interior seems alive with twisting, jostling 
bodies, crowding each other aside like impa- 
tient children, or darting in all directions like 
tongues of invisible serpents. Ifthe sun now 
shines on the opening sporangium, the vision 
is indeed marvelously beautiful. You will 
see elaters carried off singly or in clusters on 
invisible currents of air, sparkling and radi- 
ating like rays of yellow light all streaming 
from acommon centre—a microscopic aurora— 
veiled from unobservant eyes, but revealed in 
glory to him who looks patiently at the com- 
mon things along our pathway through this life. 





Let us now draw a little nearer in order to look 
at the sporangia before they become mature. 
Fach one is filled with a mass of oblong cells, 
some of which are narrower than the others; 
these are the cells in which elaters are formed. 
“The protoplasm first generates a number of 
starch granules, and, after a time, these are 
absorbed, and a double spiral, consisting how- 
ever Of a single thread, is formed on the walls.” 
This dguble spiral, deposited on the inside of 
the cell wall, is the elater. The protoplasm 
of the broader cells contracts into a number 
of separate bodies, often arranged in double 
rows, and these are the mother cells in which 
the spores are formed. The sporangium of 
the Liverworts, then, is a more marvelous 
manufactory than that of the ferns or the 
mosses. In the Liverworts two different 
bodies are developed within them, in the other 
orders only one. For a long time the elaters 
were supposed to bear some important rela- 
tionship to the reproduction of these plants, 
but Arthur Henfrey has removed all doubt in 
regard to the nature of their function, which is 
simply to assist in dissemfating the spores. 
We should know, in passing, that elaters are 
not confined to the Liverworts, but are found 
among the Fungi, as in Trichia, where they 
are branched, specimens of which we have for 
— examination. Beautiful spiral cells also 

ine the insides of the sporangia in most plants 
of this order; and the seeds of the wild sage, 
of the elm, and Collomia have their under 
garments woven of spiral cells which spring 
open when touched with water, and split their 
jackets into a thousand fragments. Is it not 
more than curious to note how this spiral form 
is being continually reproduced ? 

Fegatella grows also near springs, and 
is often mistaken for Marchantia. It has 
broader fronds—is only a bigger lizard—than 


the latter plant, and is not often found in 
fruit. Its antheridia sit in clusters, looking 
like little warts, near the ends of the fronds. 
Its sporangia appear first in conical bodies 
studding at intervals the green fronds, and 
finally they kecome elevated on pedicels, and 
pendulous without involucres, and its spores 
and elaters differ in form and size only from 
those of Marchantia. ‘The spirals in the 
cells of the sporangium are very large and 
twisted, reminding us under a lens, of the 
weather-browned cables that hold our ships 
at anchor. 

Fimbriaria is a very beautiful member of 
this suh-order. 1t grows on banks in com- 
pany often with saxifrage. Its involucre is 
campanulate with long fringes, its sporangial 
head is pedicillate, but each sporangium is 
sessile in the head, and opens by a circumcis- 
sile slit when ripe. Its spores winged at the 
margins, and elaters much shorter than those 
of Marchantia, are as beautiful as sny other 
gifts coming from our cryptogamic friends. 

Grimaldia buries its antheridia in the frond, 
being less ambitious about them, perhaps, 
than Marchantia. Its pistillate heads, ele- 
vated on short pedicels, carry several sessile 
sporangia which dehisce by a circular line 
near the middle like the anthers of Pixidan- 
thera, and their bald crowns are pierced with 
many large and curious stomata. 

The Jungermanniaceze include those charm- 
ing plants called the “ Scale-mosses.” As our 
thought currents turn towards the plants of 
this sub-order, a little world of singular beauty 
opens before us. We will now join hands, 
bringing with us all our unspeakable Jove for 
the plants, and enter within the real crypto- 
gamic Paradise. Here, if anywhere, are con- 
centrated all the beautiful forms which go to 
build up the vegetable kingdom elsewhere. 
Surely Flora, during some period of her hap- 
py life, has heen gifted with tireless wings to 
roam in wild freedom over the woods and 
meadows, stopping for a while where the vio- 
lets and Houstonias grow, then onward again 
to tropical climes where lovely orchids and 
countless other graceful epiphytes mould their 
neat forms in the hot sunshine; culling thus 
from her children gems of special beauty, 
from one, sparkling cells in cubes, or circles, 
or six-sided prisms; from another, fragments 
of perfect spirals painted with richest amber, 
as if to foreshadow that mystic resin appointed 
from geologic ages to be the only tomb per- 
mitted to hold the unbroken forms of these 
exquisite plants. In this way, doubtless, or 
otherwise, have the scale-mosses been com- 
pleted, and we shall ask your attention as we 
present one or two of the sub-order for 
notice. ‘ 

We ventured to inform you that their 
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sporangia were solitary and opened, when 
mature, into four equal valves, and these are 
the poinis in which they differ structurally 
from the other Liverworts. In some genera 
—not all—the vegetative portion is character- 
istic. The leaves are often not frondose, but ar- 


ranged in two ranks. In one case the ieaves 
are arranged in a spiral that turns from lett 


to right, and the anterior border of each in- 


terior leaf is covered by the posterior border 


of that immediately above it; these are suc- 
cubous leaves. In the other case the spiral 
turns from right to left, and the anterior bor- 
der of each covers the posterior border of the 
one immediately above it; these are called 
incubous leaves. Hateful terms, but, like 
darkness, necessary in order to show us light. 
But how shall we tell which,is right or left in 
these plants? . Look on their inferior sur- 
faces as their green stems lie prostrate on the 
ground, or bathe their emerald blades in the 
mountain brook. Little scales called amphi- 


gastria, often traverse their surface, and if 


these scales are held next the eve we can 
easily locate right and left. Teeth and 


graceful notches often ornament the edgcs of 


the leaves, and their cell structure is more 
beautiful than our words can tell. 

Where ail are so charming, we know not 
one more truly graceful or attractive than 
Aneura—so called because destitute of a mid- 
vein in its frond. We have found it clinging 
to decayed branches in the stream, bathing 
its green and brittle leaves in the water. It 
is th. yreen and graceful triton of the veze- 
table world, and like that little animal, damp- 
ness is its life long delight. Buried in recep- 
tacles attached to the margin of the frond are 
its antheridia. In the early changing April 
days, when the sunshine comes and goes fit- 
fully like the smiles of children, it sends up 
its sporangium on a thread-like pedicel, one 
or two inches high from the matured pistil- 
lidium, or the under surface but near the 
edge of the leaf. Its involuere sits like a min- 
iature cup at the base of the pedicel. Peri- 
anth none. Alone, therefore, rises the oblong 
and delicate sporangium, looking too frail to 
venture even that far away from the green 
bosom of the plant. So rapidly do changes 
occur in these plants when approaching ma- 
turity, that we must be watchful now if we 


would see the crowning glory iu the brief 


drama of Aneura’s life. The sharpest sight 
will not detect slit or crack in the sporangium 
at first, but presently four minute peints be- 
come apparent at the top; these increase in 
size until four fatal seams run down its sides, 
dividing it into four equal valves, each one 
bearing at the top, bands of quivering elaters 
gemined with round spores, but still aniting 
in final embrace the roof-tree that once en- 
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closed them, and bridging with clasping 
spirals the now empty and withered sporan- 
gium. Aneura now speaks with a thousand 
tongues—speaks of something that is irretriev- 
able; of a deed done, of an act that is accom- 
plished and now woven in the joyous or sad 
garland of our remembrances forever; fot 
not all the world in its wisdom could put 
back in that sporangium all Aneura’s brown 
brains again. 

In the mosses we saw there was‘a spore 
sack inside of the sporanyium, the Liverworts 
are destitute of this, and only in a few in- 
stances, as in Anthoceros, is a columella 
found. If we could not show you the lining 
cells on the interior of Aneura’s sporangium, 
we would pass over them in silence, no mere 
words can convey an idea of their surprising 
beauty. Golden threads wind in tangled 
spirals or curving bands through cells whose 
transparent walls are tinged with chocolate 
and faintest amber, mellowing the passing 
light like tinted glass in some old cathedral 
window. Each cell is a spring to force back 
the valves in order to liberate the spores, and 
so ample is their united action when the right 
time comes, that the valves are often com- 
pletely everted. 

As Aneura passes out of fruit, Pellea begins 
to scatter her gigantic spores from the wet 
rocks. It is abundant in our locality. The 
refreshing water drops perpetually bathe its 
leaves; it therefore is without stomata. Its 
sporangium is globose and quite large, and is 
elevated on a pedicel, often two or three inches 
high. Its spores are perhaps the largest 
among the Liverworts, and are filled with 
large granules. They remain mingled with 
the long elaters lying ow the expanded four- 
valved sporangium long after it has opened, 
looking like little imps of the rocks, whose 
heads are frizzled with hair turned brown 
with age. 

In the oblong sporangium of Steetzia there 
are no spiral cells, and it therefore generally 
remains closed after maturity, but in all the 
species of Liverworts where spiral springs line 
the sporangia, these organs fly open in order 
to diseharge the spores. And is not this a 
beautiful provision of nature? 

‘¢ Wondrous truths, and manifold as won lrous, 
God hath written in the stars above; 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us, 
Stands the revelation of his love.’’ 

Professor Gray figures the open sporangi- 
um of Steetzia with five valves—we have 
never seen but four in the same plant—and 
doubtless that diagrammatic error will be 
perpetuated in all the books. : 

Our knowledge of these charming plants is 
entirely too limited to enable us to interest 
you much in them. We have imperfectly 
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as it has lain in our mind, and we have 
Jacked time and inclination to dig deeply 
in the books, feeling quite conscious that not 
much of value has been said. We have pre- 
pared for our study natural specimens illus- 
trating these minute structure of the plants, 
for thus only can we appreciate their marvel- 
ous beauty. 

In the Liverworts the antherozoids were 
first discovered by Schmidel, who published 
figures of many, and subsequent observers 
have seen them enter the pistillidia. 


We must allude to the reproduction of the 
Liverworts before concluding our sketch. In 
the mosses we saw the spore had two coats ; 
here it has only one, and in germination gives 
rise directly to the plant, forming no prothal- 
lus, as do the ferns and Equisetaca and club- 
mosses. Mohl and Henfry have worked out 
this part of the subject in ‘Transactions of the 
Linnean Society, vols. xiii. and xxii., and in 
general it is analogous to that of the mosses. 
We see, therefore, that there are two kinds of 
spores in cryptogams; one that produces only 
the prothallus, and the other which results 
directly in the perfect plant—these latter only 
bear any resemblance to seeds—and both 
kinds are not found in the same natural 
order. 


The green buds we saw lying like eggs in the 
conceptacles of Marchantia, grow directly into 
plants, when the rain-drops or accident turn 
them out of their pretty homes, and sometimes 
they grow like natural grafts while lying in 
the bosom of the parent plant. Buds appear, 
moreover, on the leaves, like in some mosses 
and ferns, and growth takes place in that 
manner. 


And how assuring it is to thus learn that 
nature provides many ways to secure the safe- 
ty of the little ones. Making thus sure that 
all the waste places—if there can be any such 
—shall smile with greenness, and wherever 
the life-giving water kisses even the desert’s 
dry lip, there will our friends be found to 
gladden and instruct us on our great journey. 





FLOWERS. 


Flowers teach us the tenderness of God’s 
character. If He had made nothing of this 
kind, if His works had been for bare utility, 
and had consisted of coarse and more sub- 
stantial creations only, the tender side of the 
divine character would have failed of the reve- 
lation it now hasin nature. You cannot come 
across a delicate, trembling flower in the shade 
of a wood, so small that your heel could crush 
out its life with one careless step, but that you 
will think how gentle God must be, who made 
this flower in its exquisite beauty to live there, 
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sketched the subject with a dull pencil just | and daily cares for it in the regular course of 
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his providence. 

Following the same idea, the sleep of the 
flowers touches our sympathies. Many of 
them at night will fold their petals closely 
together, and like the darlings of a kind 
mother, repose trustfully in the care of their 
Creator. And during the long, dark night, 
they gather the dews which distil in the quiet 
uir, and when day comes, the first beams of 
the morning fall on millions of glittering 
drops, and flash back from leaf, and bud, and 
petal, and grassy blade in such brilliance that 
the whole waving and nodding field of bloom- 
ing beauty seems dressed in gems more re- 
splendent than any dream of oriental mag- 
nificence. So it may be with us, if in the 
night of this somewhat sombre life, we draw 
to ourselves the dews of heavenly grace. We 
may hope that when eternity fully dawns, the 
morning light of our Father's love will glance 
upon these jewels which we have gathered 
near the cross, and so light them up as to 
cover us with glory. 


GATHERING TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 
In April, when the days were bright, 
And growing longer in their ecope, 
When buds were shaking off their sleep, 
And all the airs were full of hope; 


We walked together, you and I, 

In mood that sometimes pensive grew ; 
For memories of a gladness past, 

Eclipsed the present to our view. 


By crooked foot-paths faintly traced, 
Our way along the fields we took ; 
Climbed broken fence and loosened wall, 
Aud crossed the shallow, gliding brook. 


We reached the hills, beneath whose base 
The river flows with ceaseless sound, 
And knowing the enchanted spot, 
Knelt with our faces to the ground. 


For those who come with lofty tread, 
And careless undiscerning eyes, 
May often go with empty hands, 
Nor find this treasure where it lies. 


We brushed the withered leaves away, 
Old remnants of a worn out year, 
And shouted with ecstatic glee, 
‘*The flower is here! the flower is here.’’ 


When crowned with.spoils we homeward went, 
Our thoughts assumed a gayer hue; 
Beneath the magic touch of Spring 
Relief and courage bloomed anew. 


Among all blossoms of the years, 
Say, where shall I another find, 

Whose sweetness thus the senses charms, 
Whose energies content the mind. 


Nature’s brave messenger, that tells 
Of present good, and good to be ; 

Whose brief companionship excites 
The brave desire in you and me, 


That we might cast old habits off 
To let a nobler growth appear ; 
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And greet all seasons with the thought, 
‘*The flower is here! the flower is here.’’ 
— Taunton Gazette. 
a SE 
NATURE'S TOILET. 
Gathering wili, sweet flowers, 
All fresh with diamond dew ; 
The daisy and convolvulus 
And drooping b~lls of blue: 
Weaving them into a garland 
As if they were jewels rare, 
And then bending over the streamlet 
To wreath them round her hair; 
A prettier sight 
Or a face more bright 
Had never been mirrored there. 
Heart-weary of glare and fashion, 
Heart. weary of worl.ily strife, 
We sometimes sigh for the vanished 
Contentment of early life ; 
For tastes as pure and as simple, 
With which to beguile the hours, 
As when in the days of childhood 
Our crown was a crown of flowers! 
And we found our pleasures 
In those fair treasures 
Which Nature around us showers. 
And yet, if we will, sweet Nature 
Is as ready to bless us now 
As when we entwined her blossoms 
Of beauty around our brow ; 
And our hearts may be fresh and tender 
And our feelings as warmly glow, 
As when we played in the meadows, 
All careless of wealth and show ; 
And in life’s fail stream 
Heaven still may gleam 
As it did long years ago. 
— Weekly Transcript. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
New York, May 15th, 1869. 

Esteemed Friends—I saw in the Intelli- 
gencer of 17th ult. that a thousand sparrows 
had been imported, for increase, in the City 
of Philadelphia. It is the first notice I have 
seen of the sparrows in connection with that 
city. Here they are great favorites, having 
rid us of that pest the worms that infested 
and stripped of foliage the trees of our publi¢ 
parxs and promenades. Many of our citizens 
take great pains to provide the little creatures 
with houses to live in, each apartment in 
which should be six inches square, as they— 
for warmth in winter—fill them full of fibres, 
feathers, &., making a nest in the centre; 
thus surrounded, their warmth is preserved in 
intense cold weather. 

Our country friends, when they visit us at 
the annual gathering, will see elevated on 
the lawn of Fifteenth street meeting house 
one of the handsomest specimens of sparrow 
homes in the city, if not in the world. It is 
compact and plain, yet really beautiful, and 
was found there by the resident caretaker, 
at early morn, some weeks since; the author 
as yet remaining almost an entire secret. 
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I enclose herewith a slip cut from the 
Evening Post of 23d ult., which contains some 
information about “ our sparrows.” 

I trust you will lend the aid of your valu- 
able paper in educating the people how to 
make comfortable the little strangers who 
have come among us to benefit us in the 
summer, and to make pleasant the dreary 
winter days with their chirrup and chatter. 

With respect, D. D. W. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: 
THE SPARROWS AND THEIR ENEMIES. 

The sparrows are beginning to show the 
effects of the kind treatment they are receiv- 
ing from our citizens. Houses unoccupied 
by them for years are now full of lively and 
happy tenants, particularly from Fourteenth 
to Fortieth streets. The first broods are 
hatched, and the parents are busy in carry- 
ing food and water to them from morning 
until night. Two handsome bird castles 
have recently been erected in Gramercy 
Park. One of remarkable good taste and 
arrangement was erected in the night last 
week by some unknown friend and lover of 
birds, within the grounds of the Friends’ 
Meeting-Hovse, corner East Fifteenth street 
and Stuyvesant Square. It is very pleasant 
to see these good people thus providing for 
the birds. It is pronounced by good judges 
to be the most beautiful, durable (being made 
of iron) and appropriate house for the spar- 
rows that has ever asia erec’e|, and will ac- 
commodate over two hundred birds, and is 
well worth going to see. 

A destructive raid was made on the spar- 
rows one night last weck by their enemies, 
the cats or owls. If owls, they would have 
carried off their prey. If cats, evidences of 
the slain would have been visible. A dozen 
mutilated bodies of these birds were found in 
front of the very large and fine ivy vines on 
the north side of the First Presbyterian 
church, corner Twelfth street and Fifth 
avenue, and the vines are in a disturbed state 
and appear to be deserted by the sparrows. 
This proves that the bird houses are safest, 
from which their enemies cannot catch them. 
Every park in this and our neighboring 
cities should at once be well supplied with 
good houses for them, and also a good supply 
of pure water. 


en 

“OQ thou afflicted, tossed with tempests, 
and not comforted,” “ rest in the Lord and 
wait patiently for Him.” “For thus saith 
the Lord, as one-who his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you.” Through sorrow, God 
is hallowing you unto Himself. Through sor 
row God is preparing your spirit to be a ves- 
sel for the service of His tender charities and 
com passions. 
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INDIAN TRAILERS. 

An army surgeon in Dacotah writes to the 
Hudson Star this account of these prairie de- 
tectives : 

“ The most extraordinary skill that is ex- 
hibited in this part of the country, either by 
the white man or red native, is in the prac- 
tice of trailing. Here it may be accounted 
an art as much as music, painting, or sculp- 
ture is in the East. The Indian or trapper 
that is a shrewd trailer, is a man of close ob- 
servation, quick perception, and prompt ac- 
tion. As he goes along, nothing escapes his 
observation, aud what he sees and hears he 
accounts for immediately. Often not another 
step is taken until a mystery that may pre- 
sent itself in this line is fairly golved. The 
Indian trailer will stand still for hours in 
succession, to account for certain traces or 
efiects in tracks, and sometimes give to the 
matter unremitting attention for days and 
weeks. 

“I have ridden several hundred miles with 
an experienced guide and trailer, Hack, whom 
I interrogated upon many points in the prac- 
tice of this art. Nearly all tracks I saw, 
either old: or new, as a novice in the art, I 
questioned him about. In going to the Nio- 
brara River we crossed the track of an In- 
dian pony. My guide followed the track a 
few miles, and then said, ‘ It’s a stray, black 
horse, with a long bushy tail, nearly starved 
to death, has a split hoof of the left fore foot, 
and goes very lame, and he passed here early 
this morning.’ Astonished and incredulous, 
Iasked him the reasons for knowing these 
particulars by the tracks of the animal, when 
he replied: ‘ It was a stray horse, beeause it 
did not go in a direct line; his tail was long, 
for he dragged it over the snow; in brushing 
against a bush he left some of his hair, which 
shows its color. He was very hungry, for 
in going along, he has nipped at those high, 
dry weeds, which horses seldom eat. The 
fissure of the left fore foot left, also, its track, 
and the depth of the indenture shows the de- 
gree of his lameness ; and his track shows he 

was here this morning, when the snow was 
hard with frost.’ 

“ At another place we came across an In- 
dian track, and he said: ‘It was an old Yank- 
ton who came across the Missouri last even- 
ing to look at his traps. [In coming over he 
carried in his right hand a trap, and in his 
left a lasso to catch a pony with, he had lost. 
He returned without finding the horse, but 
had caught in the trap he had out, a prairie 
wolf, which he carried home on his back, and 
a bundle of kinikinic wood in his right hand.’ 
Then he gave his reasons: ‘I know he is old, 
by the impression his gait has made, and a 
Yankton by that of his moccassin. He is from 


the other side of the river, as there are no 
Yanktons on this side. The trap he carried 
struck the snow now and then, and in the 
same manner as when he came, showing that 
he did not find the pony. A drop of blood 
in the centre of his tracks shows that he 
carried the wolf on his back, and the bundle 
of kinikinic wood he used for a staff for sup- 
port, and catching a wolf, shows that he had 
traps out.’ : 

“* But,’ I asked, ‘ how do you know it is a 
wolf, why not a fox, or a coyotte, or even a 
deer? Said he, ‘ If it had been a fox, or coy- 
otte, or any other small game, he would have 
slipped the head of the animal in his waist- 
belt, and so carried it by his side, and not on 
his shoulders. Deer are not caught by traps, 
but if it had been a deer, he would not have 
crossed this high hill, but would have gone 
back by way of the ravine, and the load 
would have made his steps still more totter- 
ing.’ 

“Another Indian track we saw twenty 
miles west of this, he put this serious con- 
struction upon: ‘ He is an upper Indian—a 
prowling horse-thief—carried a double shot- 
gun, and is a rascal that killed some white 
men lately, and passed here one week ago ; 
for,’ said he, ‘a lone Indian in these parts is 
on mischief, and generally on the look-out 
for horses. He had on the shoes of a white 
man, whom he had in all probability killed, 
but his steps are those of an Indian. Going 
through the ravine, the end of his gun hit 
into the deep snow. A week ago we hada 
very warm day, and the snow being soft, he 
made these deep tracks; ever since it has 
been intensely cold weather, which makes 
very shallow tracks.’ I suggested that per- 
haps he bought those shoes. ‘Indians don’t 
buy shoes, and if they did they would not 
buy them as large as those were, for Indians 
have very small feet.’ The most noted trader 
of this country was Paul Daloria, a_half- 
breed, who died under my hands, of Indian 
consumption, last summer. I have spoken of 
him in a former letter. At one time I rode 
with him, and trailing was naturally the sub- 
ject of our conversation. I begged to trail 
with him an old track over the prairie, in 
order to learn its history. I had hardly made 
the proposition, when he drew up his horse, 
which was at a ravine, and said, ‘ Well, here 
is an old elk track. Let us get off our horses 
and follow it. We followed it but a few 
rods, when he said it was exactly a month 
old, and made at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
This he knew, as then we had our last rain, 
and at the hour named the ground was softer 
than at any other time. The track before us 
was then made. He broke up here and there 
| clusters of grass that lay in the path of the 
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track, and showed me the dry ends of some, 
the stumps of others, and by numerous other 
small items accounted for many circumstances 
that astonished me. We followed the trail 
for over a mile. Now and then we saw that 
a wolf, a fox, and other animals, had prac- 
ticed their trailing instincts on the elk’s 
tracks. Here and tiere he would show me 
where a snake, a rat, and a prairie dog had 
crossed the track. Nothing had followed or 
crossed the track that the quick eye of Dalo- 
ria did not detect. 


the habits of all the animals that had left 
their footprints on the track, also of the state 
of the weather since the elk passed, and the 
effect of sunshine, winds, aridity, sand storms, 
and other influences that had a bearing on 
these tracks.” —Exchange paper. 


The first great lesson a young man should 
learn is that he knows nothing. The earlier 
and the more thoroughly this lesson is learnt 
the better. A home-bred youth, growing up 
in the light of parental admiration, with every- 
thing to foster his vanity and self-esteem, is 
surprised to find, and often unwilling to ac- 
knowledge, the superiority of other people. 
But he is compelled to learn his own insig- 
nificance ; his airs are ridiculed, his blunders 
exposed, his wishes disregarded, and he is 
made to cut a sorry figure, until his self-con- 
ceit is abased, and he feels that he knows no- 
thing. 

Life is like a fountain fed by a thousand 
streams that perish if one bedried. It isa 
silver cord twisted with a thousand strings, 
that part asunder if one be broken. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received since 
last report, 

From City contributions...............++ 

‘6 Friends of Gwynedd, Pa ......+ 

“s © Chester, N. J....+. 0000 

‘6 New Garden......0.+ 
66 London Grove.....seeeceeee éstdien 
‘© Horsham 
Lutheran Church, New Wilmington, Pa 35 00 
Sarah Hunt, Moorestown, N. J..,......... 5 00 
Nathaniel Barney 
Reuben Wilson, Millville, Pa. 
T. Kirk, Centre Co, Pa ..... cS osenekes Seabees 
A Frie 1d, Chester Co, Pa 
$. S. Fanbury, Ill....... sive sesccoboccese sesees 


Total, $278 15 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
Pumapa., 5th mo. 31, 1869. 


sevessees 28 00 


ITEMS. 


Born Presbyterian Assemblies at New York, on 
the 27th ult., adopted a plan for a re-union of the 
separated bodies, to be submitted to the Presby- 
teries for ratification. 


He gave an account of 


Proressor Acassiz, has given a new impulse to 
fish culture in America, by announcing his belief 
that fish as food feeds the brain, is a restorative of 
weakened cerebral functions, and adds to the intel- 
lectual powers generally. He hus also stated that 
the drinking of water in limestone regions enlarges 
the skeleton.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Proresson Horsrorp describes in the Scientific 
American a very simple and curious contrivance to 
show the phenomena of interference, illustrating 
how two systems of waves will counteract each 
other, producing in water a smooth surface, or 
silence if the waves be those of sound, or darkness 
if the interfering waves be those of light. He hangs 
a string across a doorway, so that it will hang slack 
—being, perhaps, a quarter longer than the width of 
the doorway. The string must be attached to tacks 
or hooks at equal heights on the two sides of the 
doorway. At a distance of three inches each side 
of the middle of the string attach a string two feet 
long and with a weight at the end, say an apple, 
spool or ball. The apparatus is now complete. | If 
the two balls be made to swing together, they will 
form a pendulum, having the length of the distance 
from the balls to the level of the tacks. But if one 
be made to swing alone it will start the second 
swinging, and the first will be brought to rest; but 
after a few oscillations the second will put the first 
again in motion, and itself be brought to a state of 
rest ; and this alternation of motion and rest will be 
kept up. In this case the length of the pendulum is 
less. The experiment can be varied in many ways, 
as by shortening one string, when neither pendulum 
will come to absolute rest, but there will be alierna- 
ting maxima and minima of motion; or by drawing 
one ball further out than the other; or by letting 
the balls swing in the line of the doorway, instead 
of across it; or by letting them swing diagonally, 
in which case the phenomena are wonderfully in- 
teresting, but difficult to describe, involving two 
sets of maxima and minima. Our readers will find 
this a pretty and instructive parlor experiment.— 
N. Y. Independent. 


Tas Svez Canat.—One more stage, says the 
Times, in the progress towards completion of the 
Suez Canal has to be recorded. On Thursday the 
18th of Fifth month last, the waters of the Medi- 
terranean were admitted into the Bitter Lakes with 
perfect success, in the presence of the Viceroy of 
Egypt and a numerous company. One of the chief 
mechanical difficulties of the undertaking has thus 
been surmounted, and there can be no doubt thatin 
a short time the canal will be open, at least for ves- 
sels of a certain tonnage, the whole length from Port 
Laid to Suez. Those who have taken an interest in 
the canal may remember that in August, 1867, an 
official statement was made of the condition and 
prospects of the works, The completion of the canal 
was fixed for the latter part of the present year, 
1869. The canal had obtained its full breadth of 
100 metres from the Mediterranean to Lake Timsah, 
and would be at once continued onward to the place 
called Serapeum and the Bitter Laxes. This part 
of the promise has been duly fulfilled, and already, 
in the Spring of 1869, the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean are flowing into these lakes, or rather salt 
marshes, which they will take many weeks to fill. 
The remainder of the excavation docs not present 
any remarkable difficulties, and one may therefore 
consider that the work will be completed within a 
reasonable time and opened to the ships of the world. 
Littell’s Living Age. 
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MRS. S. J. MILNER, 


Trimming and Variety Store, 
GERMANTOWN WOOLS AND ZEPHYRS, 


Hew York Wax & Materials for WaxWork 


FRENCH GLASS SHADES AND STANDS, 
WREATHS IMMORTELLES, 


No. 1703 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GIDEON FROST’S 


New exposition of the oe facts 
of Geology, including a disqui- 
sition upon the or —_ 
formation of Co 

etroleum. 


Sent free of postage upon the remittance of 50 cts. 
to the author, Greenvale, Long Island. 


~ OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 


Tuis WELL-KNowN and Favorite Hovrg having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
Re-opgyED by the undersigned, as a first-class 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 

The Ocean Hovss is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Fami- 
Ligs on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests : and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy. five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve- 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
euce in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who favor the Ocean Hovse with their patronage. 

As formerly, No BAR on the premises. 

f@ For Rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOaN W. LYCBTT, Cape Ma, N. 3. 
HENRY W. SAWYER, 


(CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
‘FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
' The Fifty-Fighth Sesion of this institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1889. 
Terms $108 per seesion of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 


For full particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36 wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J, 


65 4t 


TRY TO BE COMFORTABLE 


THROUGH THE 
WARM WEATHER, 
AND ORDER 
GOOD EASTERN ICE, 
AT =e RATES, 
F THE 
CARPENTER ICE COMPANY, 
717 Willow St., Philada. 

Cuas. S. CARPENTER, 
Joun GLENDENING, a . 
Jos. M. Tromas, i} aprestore, 
Jouy R. CaRPENTER, 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No, 526 Callowhill Street, 


on hand a large assortment ‘of fine W nd 
contagn FURNITURE. Also en OT Te 7 


ATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
ie ea and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 


vixt 


WM. HEACOCK'’S 
FURSITORE WARZROONS, 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 


Let tor Storing Furniture. 
exxi ly 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The oes New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friv 


1 have just ane a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bound and Unbound. Alero a large assorument of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. 4c. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY.STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the ewe between 
14th and 15:b Sts., New York City. 


J. DENNIS, Jr., si 
Solicitor of Patents and Counselor 


IN ALL MATTERS PERTAINING {0 INVENTIONS, 
371 F. STREET, 


Opposite the 3.W. cor, of the Patent Offite, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


a Oe 


A circnlar with a map of Washington sent to any 
address on receipt of astamp. Inventions examined 
and their patentability reported on for five dollars. 
When inventors live several hundred milea from the 
Patent Office, I can do their business for them better 
than they can do it for themselves if they come here, 
for less than their expenses here and home again. 





FRIENDS’ 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. || 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts:; Philada.,' 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friegds,: man bfattahd exprddsif) for hfei\' and 
the ouly lot in this ee nicest summer 
dress a Friendegan hay 

Dark Mode Silk Chalties and Peabirate 

Mode pry dipis pacas. 

Lots Gate wed 

Dark ene ‘aaa Silks, $1. 75. 
bargain. 

Nodteldid lad Striped Sitks; BU87}—ohenpl “ 

Chené and; Pig-striped Gpog hems. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Nrat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3c. 

44 6.4\and‘7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Kuit silk Mitts for Frignds 

Colored — ‘Chené- Muzumbique a Lama 


meet ds riba} Mn gileb ide 2s oth} 


Bound Thibet shawls—a goo 5 eh dae 
J. Jq DAtias this Seago nade Pkt ta EZEF GDS to 


aims, to 1 
bore Be ora 1 hedd too Fivdaee PP ieace | 
c exenti mae oe 5) 


Hé hid stock, . onig 


“SPRING. 1860. 


oc) 


des Auction 


+) 
30 3} 


ACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIENDS, 


A 
At Friends Cetitral Dry Goddé Store 
Will.be found the” followilig ‘line of pr de- 


siratle goods adapted t6 théir Waits; mah 
are of our o}eg tho poxtatidn, rivins 37 " 


Dark Olive Bot oat Ras 
aca 


Dark Shoda 

THe BiOwH Miele Silks; carr 
BAULEHN Gra % SWKS}—a full nex! evor 95: 
Narréw StHipe Silks; rfne quality) carte 
— PHAM Silks; $1. 12}, very chdap'e 


which 


nds. 
selling 


Granite d.Takko Popli ts. 
“Granite Sepp hae Chee and eae e 
'Fréendbvand irish Poplins—beautifal sebades for 


oN ibid Wool De Lalned!-sennas dics, 
Black abd» White and browa and’ eee Plaid 
Spun. Si Shawls. 7.5 «| 
Méxt Square Shawls with and ibeaie ci che. 
Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. 
Mode ‘Hernani—for Dresses:and. Shawisi 
Thibet maga ssortment we ever offered. 
Our House Fur iba: Departhidnt, las weil as the 
with a large-and chojee Stock. 


RT OK EY W008, 


Seventh and Arch Ss, ‘Philada. 


7M. HEAGOCK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907' Filbert Street, 
PHLLADELPHLIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-méde Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furhished. 
36 69 iy 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PROVIDENT 


Life & Trust Co. 


THAMBIG 


\FetUADAbERKA. ‘ysl 
STRICTLY: MUTUAL. : 


"1 President) 20% | 
SAMUBBE :R: SHIPLEY. 


yery Preside 
WM. oLonaste STH. 
ib x Actuary; eV Jit 
‘ROWLAND PABRY.. 
‘BRD. ecko hoy ti t 


5. | Samuel B. Shipley, Bichard Cadbury, 


we Morris, 

chard Wo ; 1 Wm. 0. Longstreth, 

Henry Hai - m. ‘Hacker, 
Oofin, 


‘T, Wistar Brown, 


Chas. Richmond; Ind. 


Insurance. effected, upon all, the, 
approved plans at'the lowest: cost.' 
No risks on unsound lives taken. 
Funds invested in first-class se- 
curities,, Economy practised in 
all the branches of the business. 
The advantages are equal to those, 
of any Company in the United 
States. 

Organized to extend the bene. 
fits of Life Insurance is a 
the members of the Society 
Friends. 

gee ACENTS. 
$ 3 YW x 


, Samvel ait, rina: N. J. 
Allen Plitcraft, Special Agent, Woodstown, N. J. 
OHIO AND INDIANA, 
Walter. K.Halsted) Cintiaaati, Ollie. § | ') 
NEW DBNGLASD, 
G. GC, Hoag. Boston, Mass. 
\ (low A, 
J. H’ Bowerman, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
NEW YORK, 


Robert Lindley Murray, David N. Holway, 
718 levmolyp No, 152 Broadway, 





